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Social Democrats and Nenni Socialists, both strengthened by recent election, are 


exploring a possible merger, but the key question still is: On whose terms? 


POLITICS IN ITALY 


ROME 
F all the members of the Atlan- 
O tic Pact, Italy has within it the 
greatest number of admirers of the 
Soviet Union. It has the largest Com- 
munist party of the West and is the 
only country with a Socialist party 
closely bound to Communist policy. 

The latter anomaly stems from his- 
torical, economic, political and con- 
tingent causes. The historical reason 
is the existence, since the inception of 
the Italian Socialist movement at the 
end of the 19th century, of an anti- 
democratic current which, among 
other things, gave Fascism its leaders, 
and even after the fall of Fascism has 
maintained a distinct influence on 
some sectors of the workers. The eco- 
nomic reasons are the poverty of 
large strata of the working class and 
the selfishness of part of the bour- 
geoisie. The political reason, above 
all, is the hegemonic presence of Rus- 
sia which on the one hand makes the 
majority of the Italian people feel the 
need for defense, but on the other 
suggests to many that very neutralism 
which is being advocated by the 
Socialist party. The contingent causes 
are primarily bound up in the per- 
sonality of the Socialist party’s chief, 
Pietro Nenni, who is Italy’s most elo- 
quent political speaker, a matter of 
no small importance in a country 
Where demagogues have always been 
successful. 

Recently, we held nationwide mu- 
nicipal elections in Italy. They took 
place before the publication of the 
text of Khrushchev’s anti-Stalin 
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SARAGAT: IDEALS NOW VINDICATED 


speech, but the political climate was 
already dominated by rumors about 
the terrible accusations _ levelled 
against the dead dictator. A brief out- 
line of these Italian domestic events, 
seen in the light of the recent Soviet 
developments, should enable me to 
answer the question: Is Communism 
in Italy getting stronger or weaker? 

The municipal elections revealed 
the following basic facts: 

1, The Christian Democratic party, 
Italy’s largest democratic party, 
maintained its position but must give 
up the hope of winning an absolute 
majority in the 1958 parliamentary 
elections. This is very important, for 
the Christian Democrats have always 
yearned to repeat their 1948 feat, 
when they gained an absolute major- 
ity. Today, the Christian Democratic 


party must develop a cooperative 
frame of mind and work with the 
other democratic parties—the Social 
Democrats, the Liberals and the Re- 
publicans—without whom there is no 
absolute majority. 

2. The Communist party has lost 
some ground, although not much. In 
14 out of the 16 regions into which 
Italy is divided, Communism suffered 
a slight setback; in the other two 
(Tuscany and Emilia), it scored 
moderate gains. 

3. The elections, for the first time 
since 1953, witnessed a strong come- 
back by the Social Democratic party 
which, as is known, follows the same 
political line as the other democratic 
socialist parties of Western Europe. 
At the same time, the strengthening 
of Signor Nenni’s party at the ex- 
pense of the Communists was also 
evident. 

What conclusions can we draw 
from these three facts: namely, the 
Christian Democrats’ inability to se- 
cure an absolute majority, the ending 
of the continuous trend of Commu- 
nist party gains, and the strengthen- 
ing of the two Socialist parties, both 
the pro-Soviet PSI and the demo- 
cratic PSDI? The most important of 
these trends is probably the third— 
the strengthening of the two Socialist 
parties—which, in my opinion, will 
determine the ultimate meaning of 
the other two. 

The strengthening of the two So- 
cialist parties brought forth the idea, 
entertained for several years already, 
that a process be initiated to bring 








them closer, in order to eventually 
obtain a merger on a platform of po- 
litical democracy. The fate of such 
a process dominates the entire Italian 
political situation. If bringing the 
two parties closer means the align- 
ment of the party led by Signor 
Nenni along democratic positions, it 
will make for a significant consolida- 
tion of Italian democracy. If, on the 
other hand, the two parties are 
brought together in an equivalent 
fashion along positions of more or 
less concealed pro-Communism, then 
Italian democracy will receive a set- 
back from which it will not be able 
to recover. 

What is happening within Signor 
Nenni’s party? Certainly it was much 
shaken by the Soviet events. The un- 
easiness which permeates it was re- 
vealed by the article of Nenni’s 
which was so amply quoted by the 
international press. In this article, 
dealing with the Khrushchev report, 
Signor Nenni stated that the prole- 
tarian dictatorship, by developing 
into a dictatorship of the Bolshevik 
party and then into Stalin’s personal 
dictatorship, had placed itself outside 
the predictions and the concepts of 
the masters of Socialism. This was a 
full-fledged repudiation of the Soviet 
state as a 40-year-old dictatorship by 
terror. 

We must note the fact that this 
was the first time that Signor Nenni 
(who, as is well known, was once 
awarded the Stalin Prize) has been 
so outspokenly against dictatorship 
and equally outspoken in favor of 
democracy. Unfortunately, however, 
in the same article Signor Nenni did 
not seem to draw the logical conclu- 
sions from his correct premises. 
While criticizing the Communist dic- 
tatorship, he retains unaltered his 
views on the main problems of do- 
mestic and international policy, and 
these views, of course, are virtually 
dictated by his alliance with the 
Italian Communist party. 

What judgment can we pass on 
Signor Nenni’s profession of demo- 
cratic faith when he looks at all the 
problems of the last decade and at all 


prospects of future action through the 
deforming lenses of philo-Commu- 
nism? During the recent administra- 
tive elections, Signor Nenni cam- 
paigned in close relationship with the 
Communist party and today shows no 
intention of disengaging himself from 
it, so far as the paramount problems 
of foreign policy and Italy’s domes- 
tic policy are concerned. The com- 
parative freedom of action Signor 
Nenni allows himself on the subject 
of Russian events and world Com- 
munism is largely neutralized by his 
party’s concrete attitude on all speci- 
fic political problems. Even today, in 
its judgment of the tragic events of 
Poznan, the Socialist party, although 
with different stress and greater hu- 
manity, aligns itself with the position 
taken by the Communist party. 

The only positive fact is Signor 
Nenni’s explicit statement against 
dictatorship and in favor of democ- 
racy. The problem is whether this 
glaring contradiction between his 
party’s theoretical statements and 
concrete attitude will result in an 
internal crisis. Thus far, one feels 
that, among all his party’s leaders, 
Signor Nenni more than anybody 
else has tried to do away with this 
contradiction, though lacking the 
courage to make a break with the 
Communist party. 

Such being the ambiguous situa- 
tion in which the PSI finds itself, it 
would be a’ delusion to hope for a 
rapid clarification of its status. We 
all know from experience that politi- 
cal parties can exist for a long time 
despite their inner contradictions. 
One may even fear that Signor Nenni 
is actually maneuvering to exploit 
this ambiguity, trying to deceive the 
democrats while remaining basically 
attached to the Communists and pro- 
longing indefinitely the present 
equivocal state of affairs. 

In the Social Democratic party, a 
minority is definitely disposed to take 
Signor Nenni’s good will for granted, 
without asking him to attune his 
democratic statements with his actual 
political behavior. Should such a 
stand—which means handing Signor 


Nenni a blank check—prevail, Italian 
democracy would obviously face a 
great risk. The democratic good faith 
of this minority is beyond question, 
but unfortunately, this good faith 
would only play into the hands of the 
largely predominant forces in the 
Socialist party which wish to retain 
the closest ties with the CP. 

The majority of the Social Demo- 
cratic party, on the other hand, while 
aware that something is stirring with- 
in Signor Nenni’s party, is not dis- 
posed to sign any blank check; it de- 
mands that professions of democratic 
faith be followed by deeds. Nobody 
in the majority of the PSDI under. 
rates the importance of Signor Nen- 
ni’s statements on political democ- 
racy and against dictatorship. These 
are most certainly the most impor- 
tant and useful statements the Social- 
Communist leader has ever made. 
But the majority of the Italian Social 
Democrats believe that when the fu- 
ture of a nation is at stake precau- 
tions are absolutely indispensable, 
and mere professions of good will or 
one-sided enthusiasm cannot be relied 
on. The majority of the PSDI feels 
that we must be mathematically cer- 
tain that the present situation—in 
which Italian Socialism, although 
divided, has one group thoroughly 
loyal to the principles of true democ- 
racy—will evolve into unity on 4 
clear platform of democratic social- 
ism, not on the ambiguous one of 
Social-Communism which would pre- 
cipitate the advent of a dictatorship. 

This is why the majority of the 
Social Democratic party awaits fac- 
tual evidence from Signor Nenni. The 
test is on foreign and domestic pol- 
icy. On domestic policy, the test is 
the PSI’s willingness to form a politi- 
cal majority with the Social Demo- 
cratic and Christian Democratic pat- 
ties, and to break all ties with the 
Communist party. The majority of 
the PSDI believes that if this does 
not take place, all Nenni’s overtures 
to the Social Democrats should be 
interpreted as mere maneuvers ! 
lure the democratic forces onto the 
inclined plane of a Popular Front. 
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On foreign policy, the majority of 
the PSDI believes that after Khrush- 
chev’s terrifying revelations, the 
proof of Signor Nenni’s sincerity 
must be his responsible attitude to- 
ward national security which, as 
every sensible man knows, depends 
on our solidarity with the democratic 
nations. Should Signor Nenni persist 
in his neutralist policy, which is noth- 
ing but a concealed form of philo- 
Communism, his democratic state- 
ments would lose all their signifi- 
cance. : 

Signor Nenni answered these logi- 
cal demands in an article published 
by Avanti on July 1. He reasserted 
his previous stand; this journalistic 
utterance was totally negative. Mean- 
while the Communist party tries to 
muddy the waters and make the pos- 
sible rapprochement of the two 
parties mean Social Democratic ad- 
herence to a Popular Front. 

Today’s most insidious danger is 
the Communist attempt, based on 
alleged democratization in Russia, to 
create a big Leftist party which 
would unite all Italian workers under 
a vaguely laborite formula. Actually, 
this big Leftist party would be the 
realization of an old dream of the 
Communists, who have always hoped, 
through false “unity” formulas, to 
gain control of all Italian workers 
and, in so doing, destroy the Social 
Democratic party. 

The vigilance of the PSDI is there- 
fore more necessary than ever. 
While all the objective circumstances 
underline the soundness of its policy, 
the wish for a great united Socialist 
party, if not properly controlled by 
responsible leaders, may provide the 
Communists and the pro-Communists 
within the Socialist party with the 
means of destroying democratic so- 
cialism in Italy. 

Signor Nenni could be forced by 
circumstances to abandon the ambig- 
uous line behind which he has en- 
trenched himself and to take a defi- 
nite stand. But we fear that this may 
never happen—that Signor Nenni 
may remain equivocal, always keep- 
Ing alive the democrats’ hope but 
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never breaking his ties with the Com- 
munists. This situation is particu- 
larly dangerous because in the long 
run, instead of bringing Nenni over 
to the democratic ground, it could 
bring the democratic forces over to 
the ambiguous ground of philo-Com- 
munism. 

In any case, it is difficult to make 
predictions. Past hopes for a wiser 
approach by the PSI leaders were 
always in vain. On the other hand, 
neither must we give up a priori the 
new hopes based on what Signor 
Nenni himself called the “Soviet cata- 
clysm” and on the statements which 
for the first time clearly repudiate 
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any totalitarian conception. But it is 
equally essential that, until such a 
change should come, the PSDI hold 
unchanged its basic positions. In that 
event, it will be able to bring forth a 
merger on a definitely democratic 
platform. On the other hand, in the 
case of persistent ambiguity on the 
part of Nenni’s party the Social Dem- 
ocrats will be able to welcome into 
their ranks the voters disappointed by 
Nenni’s policy. 

Today, as several times before in 
the past decade, the Italian Social 
Democratic party must face serious 
responsibility for the future of Ital- 
ian democracy. The recent elections 
cancelled most of the consequences of 


the party’s defeat in the elections of 
1953, increased its prestige and 
placed it in a good position to repel 
the totalitarian Communist offensive 
and to face the problem of Socialist 
unity in a firm and _ responsible 
fashion. 

It would be tragic, indeed, if the 
Communist party should score a deci- 
sive victory at the very moment when 
everything seems to indicate that the 
ideals for which the Social Demo- 
cratic party has fought for the past 
ten years have received resounding 
corroboration from events in the So- 
viet Union and when the voters are 
turning to it with renewed confidence. 
This paradox epitomizes the entire 
Italian political situation. Never be- 
fore have the democratic forces en- 
joyed so much support on the part 
of the voters and never before have 
world events so widely sanctioned the 
soundness of the ideals for which 
those forces have always fought; at 
the same time, now more than ever, 
Communist intrigues and the demo- 
cratic propensity to take good faith 
for granted can be extremely dan- 
gerous to Italian democracy. It is 
not possible to say now whether Ital- 
ian democracy has passed the critical 
stage; probably the most difficult 
times still lie before us. 

Today’s greatest danger is not rep- 
resented by “situations of force,” on 
which the Communist party can no 
longer rely, but by “situations of 
intrigue,” the climate in which Com- 
munism seeks refuge when it knows 
that it would be defeated on every 
other ground. Italian democracy can 
overcome this situation, consolidate 
its conquests and foil totalitarian 
maneuvers if at this extremely diffi- 
cult time the Italian democratic 
leaders are equal to the magnitude 
of their task. But it is also absolutely 
indispensable that an equally great 
sense of responsibility dictate the 
action of the rulers of the world’s 
greatest democratic powers; it is in 
an atmosphere of awareness by the 
major powers of their great duties 
toward minor powers that the Italian 
ruling class can find the right path. 








Shaky Thorez undercuts new Moscow line 


FRENCH COMMUNISTS 
STICK WITH STALIN 


Paris 
HE FrencH Communist party, 
monn largest outside the Soviet 
orbit, has been seriously shaken by 
the events of the 20th Soviet Party 
Congress. The Party leaders have 
been working to minimize the conse- 
quences, in order to insure their 
domination of the Party Congress 
opening July 18. This effort has been 
stepped up since publication of Ni- 
kita Khrushchev’s sensational speech. 
The new line laid down at the 20th 
Congress seems opposed at many 
points to policies steadfastly sup- 
ported by the French leaders for 
years. Maurice Thorez, Secretary 
General of the Party since 1930 and 
one of Stalin’s most slavish support- 
ers, had freely indulged in the cult 
of the individual. Proudly boasting 
of being the “most faithful disciple 
of Stalin outside the Soviet Union,” 
he had helped spread such expressions 
as “le beau Maurice:” the “Party of 
Maurice Thorez” had lavished eulo- 
gies, gifts and luxurious villas upon 
him. Furthermore, Thorez ruled his 
party with the same sense of arbitrary 
discipline that reigned in Russia, and 
he was a vigorous exponent of Stalin- 
ist doctrinal positions. He fully sup- 
ported Stalin’s revolutionary  ex- 
tremism, his reliance upon doctrin- 
aire ideology at the expense of facts 
and reason: he defended such con- 
cepts as the absolute pauperization of 
the working class in a capitalist soci- 
ety and the impossibility of seeking 
limited reforms within such a frame- 
work. 
Thorez made no mention of the 
Khrushchev report upon his return 
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from the 20th Congress. Yet it is in- 
conceivable that Thorez, who lived 
in Russia from 1950 to 1953 and is 
well acquainted with the top Commu- 
nist officials, could have remained ig- 
norant of its contents and tenor. 

Despite clear indications that the 
Stalin line was rapidly being re- 
placed by a new, more flexible ap- 
proach, the French leaders returned 
from Moscow apparently determined 
to stifle any undue emphasis of the 
new line. In commenting on the 
Congress, the French Communist 
press made only discreet and passing 
reference to Anastas Mikoyan’s at- 
tack on Stalin’s dictatorship. This 
subject was always treated in ab- 
stract terms, as a theoretical danger 
that the Congress had evoked in or- 
der to apply more firmly the basic 
Communist doctrine of collective 
leadership. These early articles in- 
variably ended with a lengthy recall 
of Stalin’s fine qualities and accom- 
plishments. 

Jacques Duclos, in a public report 
on the Congress in Paris on March 
9, lamely admitted that, during a 
period of Stalin’s reign, collective 
leadership had not always been ob- 
served and that, therefore, some er- 
rors were made, but these remarks 
were promptly followed by a passage 
praising Stalin. France Nouvelle, a 
doctrinal weekly for militant organ- 
izers, presented a lengthy study to 
show _ that 
crises had forced Stalin to exert a 


internal and_ external 
strong degree of personal leadership. 
Meanwhile, the French Communist 
press made no attempt to analyze the 
French party in terms of collective 
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leadership, asserted that this princi- 
ple had always been observed in 
France, and systematically pursued 
the defense of Stalin’s memory. Tho- 
rez himself wrote a long eulogy of 
Stalin that appeared as a lead article 
in L’Humanité on March 27 even 
though the first reports of the 
Khrushchev speech had been circu- 
lating in the free press for a week. 
The differences between the French 
CP and the Soviet 
not limited to an appreciation of Sta- 
lin’s dictatorship; they extend to sev- 


leaders are 


eral major policy changes announced 
during the Congress. In its initial 
reports on the Congress, L’Humanité 
consistently stressed those aspects that 
supported Stalinist positions. Thus 
Malenkov’s admission of error for 
having advocated an expansion of 
light industry was treated with relish, 
while, on the other hand, the paper 
hardly mentioned Molotov’s earlier 
speech recanting his thesis that the 
harsh drive toward socialism could 
not be relaxed since only socialism’s 
“foundations” had been fully implant- 
ed in Russia. Even more significantly. 
the French Communists refrained 
from discussing the new theories that 
war was not inevitable and that Com- 
munist regimes could be achieved in 
different different 
means. Not content with such omis- 


countries by 


sions, Thorez even reaffirmed (March 
22) the Stalin theory that Russia had 
nothing to fear from an atomic war, 
from which she would emerge vic: 
torious. Such a stand directly contra 
dicted more realistic positions TF 
cently taken by Khrushchev, Malen- 
kov and Togliatti. It is an excellent 
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example of Stalinist reasoning based 
on doctrinal positions which must be 
accepted integrally: Since the Marx- 
jst interpretation of the historical 
process assures the inevitable triumph 
of Communism, ergo the Communist 
nations can face the prospect of an 
atomic war with confidence. 

The French party’s reaffirmation of 
the Stalin line in recent months was 
not limited to the findings of the 20th 
Congress. L’Humanité deliberately ini- 
tiated a debate with Belgrade’s Com- 
munist paper Borba, which coincided 
with Tito’s trip to Russia. Apparent- 
ly anxious to counter Tito’s complete 
rehabilitation, L’Humanité vigorously 
defended the Cominform’s expulsion 
of Yugoslavia in 1948. Meanwhile, 
a few French Communists urged that 
the party rehabilitate some promi- 
nent militants (still alive!) expelled 
for deviations, and that committee 
members and officers be elected by 
secret vote. These suggestions were 
promptly rejected by Thorez’s unoffi- 
cial party prosecutor, Marcel Servin. 

Perhaps the most startling exam- 
ple of the reaffirmation of the Stalin 
line came on the issue of birth con- 
trol. Ever since 1920. it has been 
forbidden in France to sell or dis- 
tribute contraceptives or carry out 
propaganda in favor of birth control. 
and strict laws on abortion specify 
jail sentences for practitioners and 
patients alike. Agitation for the re- 
peal of these laws first came from 
Communist circles. In March 1955, 
Dr. Lagroua Weill-Hallé, well-known 
for her Communist ties, presented 
hefore the Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences a paper dealing 
with the mortality rate due to illegal 
abortion practices, and called for re- 
peal of the laws against birth-control 
devices. A few months later, an ex- 
tensive inquiry into the whole field 
of birth control and abortions was 
made by Jacques Derogy, writing for 
the non-official Communist paper 
Libération. This inquiry was pub- 
lished in book form in February 
1956, and at about the same time the 
Progressist (fellow-traveling) depu- 
lies formally proposed the repeal of 
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the 1920 laws. This campaign was 
supported by the Socialist press and 
it was generally assumed that it had 
Communist backing. 

In the middle of May, however, 
birth control was suddenly denounced 
as a bourgeois heresy by Jeannette 
Vermeersch. wife of Thorez and a 
party high priestess in her own right. 
This seemed startling, since the 
French law actually works a hard- 
ship on the lower classes, who can 
least afford to travel to Switzerland 
for the proper medical advice and 
necessary purchases. Vermeersch’s 
position was based on the most classic 
ultra-revolutionary reasoning in the 
Stalin tradition. Stripped of its Marx- 
ist double talk, her argument was 
that as the working class grows larg- 
er, it will become increasingly poorer, 
and its living and housing conditions 
worsen progressively. This situation 
will aggravate the struggle between 
the ruling class and the proletariat, 
thus sharpening the workers’ mili- 
tancy and promoting the eventual 
revolution. Vermeersch’s only conces- 
sion was to favor medical abortions 
in hardship cases. 

Since all the above developments 
were concentrated in the three months 
(February 27-June 4) between the 
20th Congress and the publication of 
the Khrushchev speech, it would 
seem that the Congress actually drove 
the French leaders to initiate a sur- 
reptitious but vigorous campaign de- 
signed to reaffirm the old line and the 
old leaders. They were trying to mini- 
mize the influence of the “reformist” 
faction within the party which has 
been seeking for over a year to 
change its general orientation. 

This factional dispute can perhaps 
best be illustrated by the issue of the 
Popular Front, which certain ele- 
ments have wanted to give greater 
emphasis, even at the expense of a 
few major concessions to the Social- 
ists. A year ago, certain leaders of 
the CGT, the Communist-dominated 
labor federation, had proposed work- 
ing constructively for those social re- 
forms attainable under present con- 
ditions (without, however, compro- 





mising the eventual opportunity for 
the revolution). The “anti-reform- 
ists,” backed by the party leaders, 
quickly suppressed such heretical 
propositions. The party reaffirmed its 
long-range strategy of systematical- 
ly endorsing the most extreme de- 
mands, known to be unacceptable or 
impractical under the circumstances, 
in a constant effort to prepare work- 
ers for the eventual revolution. 

The “reformist” position, however, 
was soon to be defended by a most 
capable polemicist. In January 1956, 
just a few weeks before the 20th Con- 
egress, Pierre Hervé, a Communist 
propagandist who had formerly been 
editor of the review Action, pub- 
lished a sensational book, La Révolu- 
tion et les Fétiches (see “The Crisis 
of French Communism.” by Francois 
Bondy. NL, March5) . Hervé discussed 
the new orientation of Soviet foreign 
policy, the theories of the reformists, 
the concept of relative vs. absolute 
pauperization of the working class. 
the possibility of different means of 
achieving the Communist revolution, 
the concept of collective leadership 
and the cult of the individual. Hervé 
accused the French leaders of pursu- 
ing stagnant and outdated policies by 
stifling within the party all discus- 
sion of new ideas coming from the 
East. Enthused over the possibilities 
of achieving a Popular Front, Hervé 
denounced Thorez for paying only 
lip service to the formula, while wait- 
ing for the revolution to be achieved 
through direct Soviet intervention. 

Hervé’s book must have had con- 
siderable effect within the Commu- 
nist party. It was condemned by the 
party leaders before the party had 
had time to discuss the book’s propo- 
sitions, and Hervé was promptly ex- 
pelled, thus confirming one of his 
own main contentions. But interest 
in the book was sustained by the first 
reports on the 20th Congress, which 
seemed to confirm a number of 
Hervé’s theses: the need to return to 
collective leadership, the denuncia- 
tion of idols, the different means of 
achieving the revolution, etc. It be- 
came obvious to an increasing num- 





ber of Communist intellectuals that, 
whether Hervé was right or not, his 
propositions certainly warranted a 
more considered discussion. 

Thus there had been a latent sense 
of revolt among some French Com- 
munists leaders and intellectuals even 
before the full text of the Khrush- 
chev speech was released by the State 
Department. In May, when some de- 
tials of the speech were already cir- 
culating in the free press and satel- 
lite nations were busy rehabilitating 
executed traitors, French Communist 
lawyers preparing for an Interna- 
tional Congress of Communist Law- 
yers decided, in the face of party op- 
position, to ask Eastern delegates for 
detailed explanations of the methods 
used to obtain confessions. 

Meanwhile, French Communist 
doctors were showing little discipline 
with regard to the birth-control theo- 
ries of Vermeersch and Thorez. Un- 
der their pressure, Thorez reversed 
the party’s stand. The phrase “as 
well as the law of July 31, 1920” was 
quietly inserted in the party’s draft 
resolution calling for repeal of the 
anti-abortion laws. Few persons would 
realize that the law of July 31 was the 
one dealing with contraception. 

There is also reason to believe that 
recent meetings of the party’s Central 
Committee have not gone off smooth- 
ly. These meetings have been devoted 
to preparing the National Party Con- 
gress and approving the results of the 
Soviet Congress. Apparently Central 
Committee militants insisted that the 
Central Committee’s drafts should re- 
flect more accurately the decisions in 
Moscow. and the leaders gradually 
made minor concessions. Thus. in 
May, Thorez finally admitted that 
certain party slogans should be re- 
vised. He proposed dropping “un- 
conditional loyalty to the USSR” as 
well as “the Party of Maurice Tho- 
rez,” and claimed he had always dis- 
couraged the latter, even though it 
can be found in numerous writings 
of his wife Vermeersch. Finally, the 
deliberations of these meetings, con- 
trary to the usual practice, have 
never been published. 


When the Khrushchev speech was 
serialized by Le Monde from June 6 
to June 19, the party and its press 
were oppressively silent, while the rest 
of the French press commented 
amply. Finally on June 19, Togliatti 
broke the long silence and was fol- 
lowed next day by statements from 
the French and British parties. 

The French and the Italian state- 
ments were quite similar. While rec- 
ognizing that Stalin had been guilty 
of grave mistakes, both parties con- 
tinued to defend his memory. They 
shifted some responsibility back on 
the shoulders of the present Soviet 
leaders and demanded that Moscow 
furnish a thorough Marxist analysis. 
Togliatti discussed at some length 
the external factors which, accord- 
ing to him, led to Stalin’s dictatorial 
seizure of power, while the French 
CP recalled again his numerous mer- 
its and contributions to the revolu- 
tion. Both recognized the need for 
henceforth seeking independently 
their own paths to Communism. 

The major difference between the 
two statements was one of tone and 
emphasis. The French statement, es- 
sentially brief and rather dry, came 
from the party Bureau, while Togliat- 
ti, speaking as an individual leader, 
could express himself more boldly. 
Both statements, however, seem to 
be following an outline submitted by 
Moscow. It is also possible that Tho- 
rez and Togliatti, who conferred in 
Rome in March, agreed in advance to 
place part of the blame on Khrush- 
chev should the speech ever be pub- 
lished. 

But publication of the speech does 
not seem to have altered the French 
party leaders’ determination to op- 
pose any major policy changes which 
would threaten their domination of 
the party. The public forum opened 
in the Communist press in prepara- 
tion for the National Congress has 
been carefully controlled, so as to let 
no signs of a real crisis within the 
party show on the surface. The dis- 


cussions at different levels are care- 
fully segregated, with L’Humanité 
making no references to the sharp 





exchange of articles in France Nou. 
velle between Claude Morgan and 
Marcel Servin, who discuss the pres- 
ent crisis more directly for the bene- 
fit of the leaders and the intellectuals, 

The Khrushchev report will un. 
doubtedly tend to weaken the authori- 
tarian control exerted by Thorez and 
Vermeersch and will strengthen those 
who favor pursuing the more flexible 
policies now urged in Moscow. But 
there are no signs at the moment that 
Thorez will lose control of the party, 
for he is strongly supported by the 
militant workers, who have long been 
trained to worship him in the man- 
ner of Stalin. Khrushchev’s speech 
will have little or no effect on the 
average party member, who, in most 
cases, will hear only the official party 
interpretation. As for the party’s vot- 
ing strength, it is not likely to be 
seriously affected, since the working 
class and some of the peasants, al- 
ways anxious to vote as far left as 
possible, can find in France no other 
dynamic and organized trv'~ revolu- 
tionary party. France in this respect 
differs from Italy, where the Nenni 
Socialists can compete with the revo- 
lutionary appeal of the Communists. 

The Khrushchev revelations will 
most probably continue to have im- 
portant repercussions among pro0- 
Communist intellectuals. Many will 
refuse to trust again a man like Tho- 
rez, who refused to divulge the exist- 
ence of the Khrushchev report. and 
who was quite well aware of the truth 
concerning the mass deportations and 
false accusations long before the facts 
were acknowledged by Khrushchev. 
For the non-Communist Left, it 
will act as a long-standing reminder 
of the inherent dangers of an alliance 
with the former associates of Stalin. 

Although the French press has 
commented widely on the Khrushchev 
report, most comments dealt with 
its immediate, superficial meaning. 
its political impact in Russia and 
abroad. Unfortunately, France is 
too deeply absorbed in the national 
tragedy of the Algerian war to give 
the Khrushchev speech the profound 
attention it merits. 
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Failure to understand this ‘new force’ in the Mideast 


prevents shaping of a realistic policy for the area 


CAN THE WEST LIVE 
WITH NASSERISM? 


By Walter Z. Laqueur 


LonDOoN 
HE MippLe East has been the 
| vi of a rapid succession of 
events in recent weeks: The British 
have left Suez, Colonel Gamal Abdel 
Nasser has been elected President of 
Egypt with a 99.9-per-cent majority, 
Moshe Sharett has quit his post as 
Israel’s Foreign Minister, and newly 
invested Soviet Foreign Minister 
Dmitri T. Shepilov has just concluded 
atour of friendly Arab capitals. 

To be sure, unlike an Egyptian- 
Israeli clash in the Gaza strip, none 
of these occurrences provides dra- 
matic proof of the latent danger lurk- 
ing in the area. But neither do they 
contribute to its reduction. The 
Arab-Israeli conflict is no closer to 
settlement now than it ever was. Any 
day, too, Cairo may launch a new 
campaign against Western interests in 
Libya, Saudi Arabia, Aden, Iraq or 
the Persian Gulf region. It is there- 
fore discomfiting to note that Western 
statesmen and Western public opin- 
ion now seem to feel that certain 
Middle Eastern problems have ceased 
to exist because they have temporar- 
ily disappeared from the front pages 
of newspapers. They obviously lack 
aclear conception of the “new force” 
that has emerged in that part of the 
world. 

This is particularly serious be- 
Cause another major crisis in the area 
seems fairly certain to rise to the 
surface late this summer or in the 
fall. The Security Council will un- 
doubtedly be forced to cope with it, 
but this body has too often shown 
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itself impotent. In the end, the great 
powers, however reluctant, will have 
to step in. And while they are re- 
orienting their present unrealistic 
view of the situation, something 
more serious than a local Middle 
East war may develop. Most observ- 
ers agree that the new force in the 
Middle East, now popularly referred 
to as Nasserism, must expand—the 
only question is where and when it 
will strike next. An Arab-Israeli war, 
they carefully point out, is not the 
only course it can follow; in fact, 
Nasser is not expected to attempt to 
push the Jewish state “into the sea” 
in 1956. 

At the moment, the most serious 
problem facing the West in the Mid- 
dle East concerns the financing of the 
Aswan High Dam, long a Nasser 
dream. The World Bank, along with 
Britain and the United States, has of- 
fered to put up part of the money 
for the project. This has been com- 
plicated by an unconfirmed though 
detailed report of a more attractive 
Soviet offer which Shepilov is said to 
have made while in Cairo (involving 
more money, easier interest terms 
and a longer repayment period). Nev- 
ertheless, those close to Egypt’s new 
President took pains to let it be 
known that he was not inclined to 
accept the Soviet offer. (This has 
given rise to two theories: The first 
is that Nasser fears any further di- 
rect involvement with Moscow. The 
second is that there never was any 
Soviet offer at all; the whole thing 
was merely a carefully planted rumor 


designed to improve Egypt’s bar- 
gaining position with the West.) 

In any event, if Nasser could be 
persuaded to devote his energies to 
this vital domestic project, it would 
indeed be a blessing for his own 
country and the rest of the world. 
Without question, the danger of an 
outbreak in the Middle East would 
immediately recede. But there is 
grave doubt as to whether his regime 
is capable of such an effort, whether 
it does not need (like all other re- 
gimes based on 99.9-per-cent ma- 
jorities) great and shining successes 
which can only be achieved, if at all, 
in the foreign-policy arena. 

Thus, even if Egypt and the World 
Bank were to come to terms, many 
difficulties would remain unsolved. 
Cairo would undoubtedly make it 
appear as if the West had been forced 
to meet its demands because it feared 
that the Kremlin might step in. This, 
to say the least, is hardly the politi- 
cal objective of foreign aid. More- 
over, once the agreement is in force 
Egypt can be expected to continue its 
old game of playing East off against 
West in an effort to gain further con- 
cessions. Finally, a Western loan to 
Egvpt would almost automatically 
result in a deterioration of relations 
between the two. Nasser would have 
to demonstrate to his compatriots 
that his policy is in no way influenced 
by the West’s economic assistance. 

Which brings us to the wider issue 
now being discussed by Middle East- 
ern experts: Can the West and Nas- 
serism come to a mutually acceptable 
working agreement, or at least a 
modus vivendi? The answer these ex- 
perts give depends largely on whether 
they are of the “conservative” or 
“liberal” school of thought. 

The conservatives feel that Nasser, 
“this phony Pharaoh,” is clearly up 
to mischief. He wants to establish a 
great empire reaching from the At- 
lantic to the Indian Ocean, they 
contend, under the guise of “anti- 
imperialism.” To cope with this situ- 
ation, they say, we must support the 
Iranians, Turks and Iraqis, now uni- 
ted under the Baghdad Pact. 








There is much evidence to support 
the conservative analysis, but its 
remedy fails to stand up under scru- 
tiny. Iran has been in a rather shaky 
state for many years and is not likely 
to become more stable in the fore- 
seeable future. Conditions in Turkey 
have been deteriorating in recent 
months. What is more, both of these 
countries are outside the Arab bloc. 
As for Iraq, it has few friends left 
in the Arab world and is extremely 
weak internally. While its economic 
prospects are brighter than those of 
any other Arab country, Nuri as- 
Said’s regime is doomed to suffer 
defeat in time at the hands of the 
“dynamic forces” supported by Cairo 
—a curious mixture of Communist 
and fascist elements. 

Some conservatives include Saudi 
Arabia among the countries that 
must be supported by the West. What 
they fail to realize is that it is, muta- 
tis mutandis, now where Egypt was 
under King Farouk in 1950. Since 
it is a far more primitive country, 
the process of decomposition and ac- 
tual overthrow of the King and his 
family may take longer than it did 
in Egypt, but hardly anyone in the 
Middle East doubts that the “dynamic 
forces” will triumph here, too. 

The liberal school urges the West 
to recognize that a great revolution 
has been going on in Asia. Many of 
the newly emerged national move- 
ments have legitimate demands, it 
points out: the West must sharply 
alter its attitude toward former colo- 
nial peoples and put them on an 
equal footing if it hopes to gain their 
confidence. In the Middle East, ac- 
cording to the liberals, Nasserism is 
the only force of any significance. 
This is not bad, though. for the Colo- 
nel and his friends are basically pro- 
Western and one merely has to come 
to terms with them. 

The liberal analysis also has much 
to recommend it, but, like the con- 
servative proposals, the liberals’ in- 
sistence on coming to terms with 
Nasserism is wholly unrealistic. The 
liberals gain fresh hope for their 
viewpoint every few days, after some 


interview with the Egyptian Presi- 
dent by a Western visitor or the al- 
leged “tuning down” of anti-Western 
propaganda in the Cairo press and 
radio for a day or two. Then some 
incident occurs which dramatically 
shows a marked disparity between 
Nasser’s actions and his words, and 
the liberals disappear from view un- 
til a new ray of hope appears on the 
horizon. 

The liberals’ basic 
course, is their failure to differenti- 
ate between the various national 


mistake, of 


movements in the East. In Burma and 
Ceylon, for example, the nationalists 
are chiefly concerned with internal 
problems, are constructive. and have 
no desire to create new empires or 
achieve “leadership.” In contrast, 
Nasserism immediately brings to 
mind Napoleon III and Mussolini. 
It is incapable of concrete advances 
on the domestic front and sees the 
extension of its sphere of influence 
as its chief aim. 

Perhaps the liberals’ most danger- 
ous suggestion is that the West ignore 
what is written in the Egyptian press 
and broadcast over the Egyptian ra- 
dio. For the present Cairo regime 
certainly cannot be accused of a lack 
of candor; its foreign and domestic 
policies are fully discussed in the 
state-controlled press. Editorial writ- 
er Sami Daoud meant precisely what 
he said when he wrote in the April 
10 issue of Al Tahrir, a weekly spon- 
sored by the then ruling junta: “Ev- 
ery Egyptian is proud to be a Goeb- 
bels. Britain was able to defeat one 
Goebbels, but it will not be able to 
prevail over the innumerable Goeb- 
belses who have now emerged in 
Egypt.” One can hope that he is 
wrong so far as the majority of his 
compatriots are concerned, but one 
can hardly ignore the fact that Daoud 
speaks for himself and his colleagues 
in journalism and politics. 

Nor would it be wise to ignore the 
fact that another leading Cairo week- 
ly, Rose al Yusuf, has warned that the 
fight against the West will continue 
after the Suez evacuation and even 
after the last Western bastions in Asia 








and Africa have been stormed, until 
Western political and economic 
strength is finally broken. The same 
weekly was also reflecting official 
thinking when it explained in its June 
17 issue that the Suez evacuation 
stemmed from the growth of the 
“world peace movement,” the growth 
of the socialist market, and the de. 
clining influence of monopoly capi- 
talism. 

One needn’t be a close student of 
world affairs to recognize the inspi- 
ration of these comments; there has 
been no official attempt to correct 
them. Even more important, they 
reveal that beneath the top leader. 
ship—made up of men who like Colo- 
nel Nasser are really innocents in 
world politics despite their native 
cunning—there is already a group of 
wire-pullers who know very well what 
they want. It would probably take 
no more than the replacement of 10 
or 20 people to make the present 
“left-wing fascist” regime a Com- 
munist dictatorship. In reality, there: 
fore, discussions about the future of 
Communism in Egypt are idle; the 
present regime is already the first 
stage of a people’s democracy, Mid- 
dle Eastern style. 

Arabic is a difficult language. Few 
Western diplomats or correspondents 
know it. They live in a world of great 
hotels, international bars, and _ pri- 
vate informants. They have to de 
pend on official translators who give 
them selected texts and __ official 
spokesmen who reveal only what 
they want them to hear. Even 80, 
there can be no excuse for the almost 
systematic manner in which Egyptian 
press and radio revelations about the 
Cairo regime are ignored. Any real- 
istic appraisal of Nasserism must be 
based on fact, not wishful thinking oF 
canned information. At present, ul 
fortunately, only those very few 
Westerners who read the Egyptian 
press and monitor Cairo Radio know 
the facts. Unless these facts are givel 
wider circulation and brought to the 
attention of the public, it will remain 
impossible for the West to shape 4 
realistic Middle Eastern policy. 
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The Future of Communism 





"WELL SAID, 


MUST ADMIT that the extent of The Great Thaw has 
| taken me by surprise—it’s by no means the first time 
that the locomotive of history has run on a different 
timetable from the one I’d been using. I never expected 
to hear the top Soviet leaders denounce Stalin in the same 
terms the Trotskyists (among whom I was then to be 
counted) used in the Thirties: dangerous madman, 
criminal bungler, betrayer of the revolution, etc. The 
polar rigors of Stalin’s system have moderated since his 
death, until now the climate has warmed up to the level 
of Northern Greenland. 

The essential question is whether this thaw is merely 
seasonal—a _ strategic retreat—or whether it is, so to 
speak, geological—a permanent shrinking of the Stalinist 
ice-cap. It is too soon, by ten or twenty years, to give 
even an approximate answer, but my guess is that the 
change is geological. 

In The Origins of Totalitarianism, Hannah Arendt 
gave brilliant and persuasive expression to the theory 
that totalitarian systems like those of Hitler and Stalin 
cannot be modified in a more humane direction, that 
their long-range tendency (granting temporary retreats) 
must be toward an ever more extreme reduction of 
humanity to atomized, helpless, subhuman masses whose 
reflexes can be manipulated as freely as were those of 
Pavlov’s dogs. Her theory emphasizes the irrational, 
neurotic aspects of totalitarian behavor, denying that it 
can be explained in terms of Marxian economic interest 
or even of a Machiavellian drive to power, and insisting 
that the paranoiac will to exterminate all obstacles in the 
way of reshaping the actual world in the form of a 
monstrous and illusory ideal—even if the easily pre- 
dictable result is ruinous, as in Stalin’s decimation of his 








Here we present the sixth article in our current sym- 
Posium on on the evolution of Communist society, which 
began in our June 18 issue with an article by George F. 
Kennan. Other contributors have been Adolf A. Berle 
Jr., Edgar Ansel Mowrer, Louis J. Halle and Norman 
Thomas, Dwight Macdonald is the former editor of Poli- 
tics and has been associated with the Luce publications. 
He is the author of a famous book on Henry Wallace 
and a more recent study of the Ford Foundation. A fre- 
quent contributor to the New Yorker, he has also written 
for such periodicals as Commentry and Encounter. 
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OLD MOLE! 


By Dwight Macdonald 


own military and industrial leaders just before the war, 
or in Hitler’s terroristic policy in occupied Russia, which 
forced the population to become his enemies instead of 
his allies against the oppressive Stalin regime—that the 
free exercise of this will is more important to the 
totalitarian leaders than success, or even survival. This 
theory, I think, explains the actual behavior of Hitler 
and Stalin better than the kind of rational and mate- 
rialistic interpretations we are used to. However, like 
Marx, Miss Arendt is an enthusiastic generalizer, a 
system-builder, and she too believes in an inherent logic, 
a big basic pattern which cannot be violated. Although 
Hitlerism did perish only in the ruins of Germany, as 
her theory would suggest, it seems to me by no means 
sure that Khrushchev & Co. are fated either to resume 
the Stalinist road after a temporary retreat or else to go 
down in the flames of war or revolution. 

A strong case can be made, historically, for the tem- 
porary-retreat thesis. The alternation of crisis and re- 
laxation is striking in Soviet history: the rigors of War 
Communism finally producing the Kronstadt revolt, to 
which Lenin reacted with the NEP; Stalin replacing NEP, 
once he had consolidated his power, in 1929, with the 
First Five Year Plan and the forced collectivization pro- 
gram; his retreating in turn, when the severity of Plan 
and collectivization had become unendurable, with his 
“dizzy from success” speech; the “Indian Summer” of 
1933-6, when the political climate grew milder, art and 
letters had a breathing spell, and the new, super-demo- 
cratic “Constitution” was drafted by a committee headed 
by Bukharin; and then the Moscow Trials and the great 
purges bursting on the Soviet world like a thunderclap 
out of a clear blue sky, Bukharin and the majority of his 
fellow Constitution-drafters being executed as traitors. 
In Stalin’s Russia it was always not only darkest before 
dawn but also lightest before sunset. 

But the question is, precisely, whether Khrushchev’s 
Russia is Stalin’s Russia. Was Stalin, as Miss Arendt’s 
theory implies, a normal expression of the Soviet system 
or was he a peculiar individual who cast his morbid 
shadow over a whole period of Russian history? Granted 
that his death found Russia in a severe crisis, com- 
pounded of the tough Zhdanov post-war domestic policies, 
the discontent of workers over the resumption of the 
prewar guns-not-butter economic policy and of peasants 
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over the attempt to still further extend state control over 
farming, the fears of the bureaucracy at the hints, in the 
last year of Stalin’s life, of a new series of purges, and 
the rearming of the U.S. as a result of the Soviet-backed 
invasion of South Korea—granted this crisis. I think 
the reaction of Stalin’s heirs has gone further than a 
mere strategic retreat. Some of their concessions were 
indeed comparable to the kind Stalin made when forced 
to: the easing of pressure on intellectuals and artists. the 
increase in consumer goods, the giving up of the un- 
popular super-collectives, the execution of the MVD head. 
Beria. But others have no parallel under Stalin: the 
public admission that the charges against the doctors in 
the “Kremlin poison plot.” made in the last months of 
Stalin’s life, were phoney; the softening of the labor-camp 
regimen and the release of many prisoners; the avoidance 
of wholesale bloodshed in dealing with the East German 
revolt: Khrushchev and his colleagues “going to Canossa” 
—i.e., travelling to Tito to apologize for Stalin’s ex- 
pulsion of the Yugoslavs from the Comintern. 

Above all, there is the current full-dress attack on the 
Stalin myth. Had Khrushchev & Co. had merely in mind 
a temporary retreat, they would have made such con- 
cessions as they felt necessary without raising any general 
issues. which would only make it harder to reinstate the 
old system later on. Instead, they have launched a frontal 
attack on the ideological keystone of Stalinism, the Great 
Leader principle. and on the reputation of Stalin himself. 
In his speech to the Party congress, Khrushchev said: 
“We never knew when we entered Stalin’s presence 
whether we would come out alive; he kept us all in terror; 
no one knew upon whom the next blow would fall.” Here, 
I think, is the nub of the matter. As Miss Arendt has 
observed, the totalitarian system means that the personal 
interests—and even the lives—of everyone right up to 
the very top of the pyramid may be sacrificed at any 
moment “for the good of the cause.” But to endure such 
a system takes fanatics. Trotsky used to call Stalin the 
man of Thermidor. He was wrong, as speedily became 
apparent when Stalin, having exiled his great opponent. 
proceeded to put into effect Trotsky’s basic program of 





DISH PLAN 


Secretary of State John Foster Dulles says he has found 
nothing that gives him more “complete relaxation” than 
washing and drying dishes.—News item. 


Husbands of the world, unite, 

You of the left and of the right, 

And fight with voice and pen and ink 
This high subversion of the sink. 
We'll not forget this all our life 
When led up by our loving wife 
Beside some dishes piled in stacks 
And told, “This helps him to relax.” 


—Richard Armour 











collectivization and industrialization. Stalin was a Jacobin 
like Trotsky, not a restorer of the old order. Only now 
has Thermidor come to the Bolshevik Revolution—and 
a very good thing, too. 

As Barras and his fellow members of the Directoire— 
another substitution of collective leadership, by the way, 
for the Great Leader—were scared for their own skins 
by the Jacobin proscriptions, as they were weary of 
bloodthirsty principles, monstrous idealisms, the boring 
repression in the name of revolutionary virtue of all 
human, lively instincts, and simply wanted a chance to 
enjoy their power safely, selfishly, and corruptly; so 
with Khrushchev and his Directoire. There is something 
touching about his ebullient public behavor since Stalin 
died, his backslapping and joking with Western diplomats 
and reporters, his wearing of funny native hats on his 
Asiatic tour, his expansive vulgarity in the manner of a 
Chicago ward politician. He is like a boy let out of 
school; this is his real style—the coarse geniality of a 
nouveau riche—and this is the real style of his colleagues. 

Totalitarianism bends human nature, puts a terrible 
strain on the normal, mediocre man. When the pressure 
is removed, when Robespierre, Hitler, Stalin die, then 
human nature springs back to its normal shape, which is 
perhaps not very inspiring but is preferable to the night- 
mare form given it by the totalitarians. 

As for the future. So long as the éssentials of Stalinism 
remain, there will be, of course, a possibility that another 
Great Leader will find them. ready to his hand. To date, 
these essentials have not been touched. There is still only 
one party, and all candidates for election put forward 
the same program. The trade unions are still organs of the 
state rather than independent representatives of the 
workers, strikes are still forbidden, and workers cannot 
shop around for the best wages and conditions. The 
peasants are still forcibly collectivized. Art and letters 
are still under the direct control of the political bureaue- 
racy. The secret police still enjoy unlimited and unde: 
fined powers of arrest, and the right of every citizen toa 
public trial conducted according to a written code of law 
is still not recognized. The dilemma facing the Thermi- 
doreans is that if they don’t institute such reforms, a new 
Great Leader may take advantage of the system, as Stalin 
did; while if they do, the attempt to modulate away from 
totalitarianism may release such popular unrest as to give 
some aspiring Great Leader a chance to take over. It is 
not clear yet what the reaction has been to the first big 
step toward reform, the destruction of the Great Leader 
myth. When this is known, one can speculate on the 
probable effects of further advances toward the status 
quo ante 1917—the modest degree of freedom achieved 
under Tsar Nicholas II and swept away by the Bolsheviks 
in the name of the socialist liberation of humanity. Mean 
while, one can only say to comrade Khrushchev, echoing 
Hamlet (and Marx): “Well said, old mole! Canst work 
i’ the earth so fast? A worthy pioneer!” 
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By Bogdan Raditsa 


Woodrow Wilson and 


The Tragedy 


of Nationalism 


oopRow WILsoN’s proclamation of the Fourteen 

Points on January 8, 1918 was a decisive moment 
in the life of my generation in Eastern Europe. The Rus- 
sian Revolution had sounded the knell of the old mon- 
archical, semi-feudal world. Now, throughout Central 
Europe and the Balkans, Wilson’s America appeared 
fresh. constructive and revolutionary, promising a future 
of hope. 

The world in which my generation grew up was that of 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire in its twilight. 1848 had 
mortally breached the Metternich system, and the ideals 
of the French Revolution had swept from the Adriatic to 
the Volga steppes. The great national revolution had tri- 
umphed in Italy, and Mazzini had called on the South 
Slavs to rise and join young Italians and Europeans in a 
new world free of kings and popes. In a Europe federal- 
ized by freedom, democracy and the ideal of progress, 
there would be no national hatreds, no class antagonisms, 
no subjugation of men or of peoples. 

The old, decrepit world, we were told, had to be de- 
stroyed at any price, that antiquated, fake, baroque Aus- 
trian decadence. The imagination of our fathers was cap- 
tured by the vision of a return to nature, to the people— 
by a post-Romantic populism which adored a mythical 
mankind, a bucolic Slavdom, unable to do wrong. 

Ideas became deeds. Restless students took the path of 
revolutionary action, sought heroism through guns and 
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‘THE LAST GREAT ECHO OF 1776 AND 1789’ 


terror. Impatient with a long peace that seemed stagnant, 
they yearned for a great revolutionary war to end wars, 
which would wipe out the static sickness of old, closed 
societies. The only way to purify youth, the poet-revolu- 
tionist Gabriele d’Annunzio remarked, is through a blood 
bath. 

As we watched the battles of World War I, which had 
brought to an end the beliefs and achievements of a cen- 
tury of civilization, hopes rode high. The foundation and 
structure of the Hapsburg Empire were clearly rotting; 
the old Franz Joseph had proved impotent before the 
history unleashed by the bomb at Sarajevo. From March 
1917, when the people of Petrograd overthrew the 300- 
year-old Romanoff autocracy, to January 1918, when 
Wilson announced the Fourteen Points, the antiques fell 
rapidly. The war was difficult for us, its young, silent wit- 
nesses—we were hungry, cold, lectured by teachers who 
had lost faith, puzzled by soldiers deserting, guerrilla 
bands forming in the forests. Yet the names of Rousseau, 
Voltaire, Darwin, Nietzsche, Dostoyevsky, Tolstoy, Marx 
were on the lips of all, and magic slogans from the new 
prophets, barely digested, replaced the old values which 
had vanished. 

In the midst of this universal regeneration, tainted by 
horror, blood, fear and the great hope that whatever is 
new must be good, Wilson’s proclamation resounded as 
an overwhelming paean. This aristocratic leader of a 
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great new democracy had invited to the councils of man- 
kind the peoples whose names had been wiped off the 
maps, whose languages were spoken by unwashed shep- 
herds, whose very presences were not recognized by the 
Metternichs, Palmerstons and Bismarcks who had made 
the peace of the 19th century. To Poles, Czechs, Slovaks, 
Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, Macedonians, Skhipethars, 
Ruthenians, Wilson’s America was a bold red sun on the 
horizon, beckoning us to the unseen joys of a new day. 

When the news came, German power was still strong 
but the Hapsburg regime was gasping its last breath. 
Wilson’s announcement, like his March 1917 speech to 
the Congress, was carried by our press, and in all the 
regional and central assemblies of the Empire, deputies 
representing the nationalities hailed Wilson and self- 
determination. The Dual Empire, which had gambled in 
1867 and denied its Slav nationalities equality with Aus- 
trians and Magyars, could now merely accept defeat. Like 
others, Stephen Radich, leader of the Croatian peasants, 
proclaimed the Croats’ right to self-determination. We 
high school students mimeographed Wilson’s statements 
and spread them through the peasant huts of the country- 
side. Here in Central Europe Wilson set off the last great 
echo—more resounding because so long and foolishly 
postponed—of the American and French Revolutions. 

The vast hinterland of a few Emperors was now magi- 
cally free, its liberty assured by the greatest power on 
earth. In the villages, in the hamlets, on the roads, in the 
streets, all walks of life felt born anew. In many cases, 
long docile peasants, intoxicated by the new freedom, 
burned down the granaries and wheat stores—and later 
starved from lack of bread. 

No official or private American propaganda agency 
was needed to make peoples all over the world under- 
stand Wilson’s principles and to fight for them. The 
words spoke for themselves: They were simple, as authen- 
tic Americana usually is, and they were gaited to the 
marching steps of history. Wilson’s words spoke directly 
to the hearts and minds of the unknown, downtrodden 
underdogs who had been waiting for them. Lenin’s theses 
and dialectical subterfuges sounded complicated and 
abstruse by comparison. Self-determination and national 
independence were concepts every man and woman car- 
ried in his soul. 

In large cities and remote villages alike, the people on 
their own initiative renamed their best streets after Presi- 
dent Wilson and America in recognition of their love for 
those who had formulated their dreams and helped make 
them come true. When, later on, the American fleet (not 
nearly so powerful as it is today) came to the Adriatic 
harbor of my home town of Split, the American seamen 
were embraced with enthusiasm and love never before 
shown a foreign force. In the near-war between Yugoslavs 
and Italians, the Americans were siding with the native 
Croats against the rising Italian imperialism that would 
soon become Fascism. U.S. soldiers on the Adriatic were 
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executing the promises of self-determination made by 
their President. 

But when the Americans left Europe to return to isola. 
tionism, and when we had to rule ourselves according to 
the principles of popular self-determination, everything 
changed. National independence, constitutional democ. 
racy were not so easy as had been promised in the years 
of our great hopes. The present that we were trying to 
create according to our lights was, in some instances, 
worse than the past. And the future was more terrifying 
than we dared imagine. 

Our fathers and grandfathers, so sure that all opportu- 
nities would open once the Hapsburgs had left, had been 
wrong—as wrong as the Asians today who believe that 
everything will be simple once the white man departs, 
How bitterly those old illusions died: the idea that Croats, 
Slovenes, Montegrins and Macedonians would live hap. 
pily with Serbs, Slovaks and Ruthenians with Czechs, 
Lithuanians, Russians and Jews with Poles; the idea that 
taking Trieste from Austria and giving it to Italy would 
make the Slavs and Italians brothers, and would make the 
Italians themselves happier than in the 19th century; the 
Mazzinian prophesy that the peoples of Southern and 
Eastern Europe would live in harmony and friendship. 

Instead, armed, violent minorities used their own self- 
determination to deny their neighbors’. The impartial 
justice and law, the casual order of the old Empire became 
a mockery. Under Mussolini, old Triestines who had 
fought to bring their city to Italy now bowed their heads 
and said, “Ah, Franz Joseph! What a great liberal he 
was!” In Zagreb and Ljubljana, the popular leaders, who 
in the old days could openly condemn Hapsburg rule, who 
had been witnesses against the crown at political trials, 
whose speeches had often been printed by the newspapers, 
even in wartime—these same Croat leaders were perse 
cuted by their Serb brethren in the new Yugoslavia when 
they urged a federal organization of the new state. And 
democracy—the democracy that defends individual hu- 
man rights? The Serbs themselves had had more freedom 
in the little kingdom that emerged from Ottoman rule 
than they did in the new Yugoslav autocracy ruled by 
Belgrade’s monarchy, army and state apparatus. Not the 
old empires, but the new Yugoslavia drove the Serbs 
and Croats to hating and killing one another. It was not 
under Vienna, but in Belgrade that the Croat peasant 
leader Radich was killed, when he preached a peasant 
brotherhood that would unite all the South Slavs and 
Balkan peoples. In Yugoslavia, Albania, Greece, the threat 
of Fascist Italy served as a pretext for the corrupt dicta- 
torships of brutal cliques. Hitler’s arrival justified similar 
petty tyrannies in the new and reborn states to the north. 

The tragic aftermath of World War II was ironic. The 
meeting of the ideological-antagonists of 1918 took place 
in the Balkans, as Lenin’s disciples used Wilson’s preach: 
ings to assume power. In Croatia, Mussolini and Hitler 
enabled the Ustasha leader Ante Pavelich to establish 4 
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so-called National Independent State, hated by the great 
majority of the Croat masses, dedicated to the massacre 
of Serbs, Jews and Croat democrats, aimed at neutralizing 
through fratricidal war the anti-Nazi activities of the 
Serbian Chetniks. As the two exclusivist nationalisms 
contended in a field of blood, Tito’s Partisans called for 
a united, anti-fascist front of Serbs, Croats, Slovenes and 
Macedonians from all walks of life. The principle of self- 
determination, honored only in the abuse after 1918, was 
now invoked as sacred: The so-called sovereign republics 
of Serbia, Croatia, Bosnia-Herzegovina, Montenegro and 
Macedonia would be united, under the monolithic leader- 
ship of the Communist party, in a state (according to 
Stalin’s famous formula) “national in form, socialist in 
content.” 

In the same way, fanatic nationalists and pro-Nazi for- 
mations among the Sudeten Germans, Slovaks and 
Ruthenians pounced on the Czech Republic of Masaryk 
and helped pave the way for Communist rule; and racist 
elements among the Ukrainians of Galicia abetted the 
Nazi slaughter of Jews and Polish patriots, sapping the 
nation’s resistance to the new state and party which 
promised to stand above nationalism. With the Commu- 
nists, national equality became a passport to a general 
and absolute tyranny never imagined under the old 
Empires or even under the cruel but stupid interwar dic- 
tatorships. The latter had often curtailed the freedom of 
political parties, but they had little ambition to transform 
men’s minds and introduce a “new civilization”; for the 
most part, they simply ignored the education, commerce, 
religion and social life of the average citizen. 

The man who killed Archduke Frank Ferdinand and his 
wife in Sarajevo was not hanged, but died a natural 
death in prison. Yet today young Yugoslavs, Czechs and 
Hungarians trying to escape from Communism are shot 
on the spot. At the Friedjung trial in Zagreb in the first 
decade of this century, a Serbian witness came to testify 
against the Austrian Imperial Government and went home 
unmolested. In the interwar years, that same man was a 
steadfast opponent of King Alexander’s dictatorship but 
was free to teach the youth of Belgrade University. But 
before he died in exile in New York, he refused to go 
home to Tito’s Yugoslavia. 

What happened? Could our fathers and grandfathers 
fighting the old civilization of the Empires have realized 
that their new national states would last only three dec- 
ades? How did we fail to follow the true path of Wilson, 
the example of America—sinking instead through the 
bloody orgies of destructive nationalism into the dance 
funebre of Communism? 

“From Rome to Moscow,” wrote a great Wilsonian, 
Guglielmo Ferrero, in 1933, “there is a zone of usurpa- 
tion, there are non-legitimate governments whose right is 
hot recognized by the people, who have imposed them- 
selves by force. . . . What is even more tragic than the 
vastness of this zone is that, in the chaos into which the 
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downfall of Russia has brought Europe, the free people 
have no idea of these usurpations, and what they mean to 
the people who have become their victims. . . . Do you 
know . . . that never before, not even in the darkest 
periods of the Counter-Reformation, has freedom of 
thought been so completely suppressed as it is today in 
one part of Europe .. . that in the Europe that was domi- 
nated by the Germany of the Hohenzollerns and Bismarck, 
there was not only more order and prosperity but more 
freedom than today, after the victory of the great liberal 
and democratic powers?” 

Since 1933, the “zone of usurpation” has grown in 
scope, in menace, in terror. It has conquered more than 
anyone could have predicted in the twilight of the great 
Empires destroyed by the dynamic doctrine of self- 
determination. The nationalist urges of two centuries in 
Europe (and China), destroying the loose old formations 
on which civilization, order and social stability had 
rested, gave way in the new states to anarchy, destruc- 
tion, civil war and totalitarian dictatorship. Communism 
especially exploited the nationalist urge to ruin both demo- 
cratic states and nationalistic dictatorships. With its for- 
mula of a state “national in form, socialist in content,” it 
has introduced a_ supranational equality-in-servitude 
which makes the nation-state irrelevant to its broad sup- 
pression of human liberties. 

Where are the nationalists in Eastern Europe today? 
Where are the bombs thrown by Croat or Serb or Mace- 
donian revolutionaries so often in the past? In those 
days, the Communists stood behind the nationalists. ex- 
citing them to destroy the bourgeois state. Now, knowing 
all this too well, the Communists have dammed the 
sources of nationalist resistance. 

Today, in Cyprus, North Africa, the Middle East and 
Asia, the same nationalist fervor burns which ‘possessed 
us in our youth in Central Europe. National independence, 
self-determination, the end of foreign rule are again 
potent rallying cries against old regimes. Once again, 
these cries are being voiced by many different kinds of 
men with many different sorts of visions of the good 
society. Among them are democratic liberals, socialists 
and conservatives, and among them are Communists and 
extreme Rightists whose rule would be far worse than 
that of the foreigner. This present joyful unity behind the 
slogan of national self-determination conceals, rather than 
solves, their countries’ social problems—postponing their 
solution to a later day while the old fabric is indiscrimi- 
nately swept away. To the democratic statesmen of these 
young new nations, I commend our experience between 
the wars. We, too, wanted our own nation—strong, mod- 
ern, progressive, industrialized. We learned, however. that 
a barren nationalism, without a civil democratic tradition, 
without a common ideal of social justice, can well bring 
death to a people’s whole way of life. In a word, we 
learned that self-rule is more difficult to achieve than self- 
determination. 















WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


CHAMBERLIN 


EHIND the news of the Poznan up- 
B rising is an almost incredible 
courage and a will to freedom second 
to none. One need only think of the 
nature of a totalitarian state—the 
immense military and police appara- 
tus, the careful disarming of the 
people, the attempt to make everyone 
spy on everyone else—to realize how 
much daring and ingenuity were re- 
quired to turn a workers’ demonstra- 
tion into a revolt that required tanks 
and artillery to quell. 

There is still another consideration 
that makes the revolt psychologically 
amazing. If ever there was a people 
that might have been excused for 
placing physical survival above all 
other values, it was the Poles after 
the ordeal of the Second World War 
and its aftermath. The country’s war 
losses at the hands of German Nazis 
and Soviet Communists were terrific. 
15,000 officers were massacred in the 
Katyn Forest and elsewhere—a Sta- 
lin crime which his heirs have not yet 
got around to confessing. Hundreds 
of thousands of Poles have found re- 
fuge in foreign countries. Add to this 
the brainwashing of the youth and 
the merciless elimination of all who 
show signs of dissent by the political 
police, and one could imagine that 
no organized leadership for revolt 
remained in Poland. 

But this overlooks an almost mysti- 
cal element in the situation, the sa- 
cred obligation handed down from 
one generation of Poles to another 
since the partitions of the country: to 
rise in revolt at the slightest oppor- 
tunity and without counting the cost. 
This spirit showed itself in the strug- 
gle of 1830-1831. when the French 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Polish Workers 
Bravest of All 


Parliament heard with stunned indig- 
nation the laconic message, “Order 
reigns in Warsaw,” in 1848, in 1863, 
more recently in the Warsaw uprising 
against the Nazis and in the under- 
ground struggle, with thousands of 
casualties on both sides, that went on 
for years after the war, even though 
Poland had been abandoned to Stalin 
by the governments of the West. 

The men and women whom one 
sees in pictures of the Poznan revolt, 
waving old Polish flags, singing old 
Polish national songs, were carrying 
on a great heroic and tragic tradition 
that could only be extinguished by 
the extermination of the Polish peo- 
ple. This tradition was finely stated 
by M. Mochnacki, one of the active 
leaders in the struggle for independ- 
ence in 1830-1831: 

“When the foreigner’s government 
is gentle, the Poles rise up because 
they can; when it is severe, they rise 
up because they must. Nothing will 
accommodate them to the ruin of 
their fatherland, and moderation no 
more than cruelty.” 

I recall a tribute to the special 
Polish spirit from an American ad- 
viser at the headquarters of Radio 
Free Europe in Munich. After speak- 
ing of the remarkable number of ap- 
preciative letters from Poland, ap- 
plauding the Free Europe Polish 
broadcasts, he continued: 

“In the case of some peoples, our 
broadcasts adopt a prodding tone, 
not urging revolt or violence but 
recommending measures of passive 
resistance and slowdown. But in the 
case of Poland we have to be very 
careful in our language. An un- 
guarded word could touch off an up- 


rising which would be undesirable, 
because it could not succeed and 
could only lead to the detection of 
the best anti-Communists.” 

Now the uprising has come, and 
by spontaneous combustion. With 
the possible exception of East Ger. 
many, Poland has proved itself the 
weakest link in the Soviet Empire. 
There is international as well as na- 
tional significance in the Poznan 
revolt. It is of the same nature as the 
East German revolt in June 1953, 
and the almost incredible slave labor 
uprising in Vorkuta a month later. 

All these rebellions are a reflection 
of the confusion and uncertainty in 
Communist leading circles, first after 
the death of Stalin, more recently as 
a result of the partial and selective 
exposure of Stalin’s crimes. Nothing 
is more difficult for tyranny than a 
partial retreat, an effort to make de- 
ceptive and half-hearted concessions. 
The political situation in the Soviet 
Union itself and behind the Iron 
Curtain generally is more fluid than 
it has been at any time since the end 
of the war. 

This calls for a redoubled effort by 
the United States to intensify, by all 
means short of war, the difficulties of 
these unrepresentative regimes, to 
avoid any step that bears even the 
appearance of appeasement, to abide 
consistently and unflinchingly by the 
principle that the “relaxation of ten- 
sion” which Soviet leaders like to 
talk about can only be had at a price: 
the reunion of Germany in freedom 
and the creation of conditions which 
will enable the Poles and all the other 
satellite peoples to form governments 
of their own free choosing. 

It was not a happy coincidence 
that, just at the time of the Poznan 
revolt, a decision was announced in 
Washington to increase the exchange 
of people and ideas between East 
and West. Surely the American peo- 
ple, having celebrated the 180th an- 
niversary of their independence, 


should feel sufficient respect for the 
martyrs of freedom in Poznan not 
to stab them in the back by shaking 
hands with their oppressors. 
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A Brief for Our Side 


Reviewed by Zbigniew Brzezinski 
Author, “The Permanent Purge” 


The Secret of Democracy. 
By Suzanne Labin. 
Vanguard. 258 pp. $3.00. 


THIs Is an exuberantly optimistic 
book, written with a sense of dedi- 
cation to freedom and with a violent 
contempt for its totalitarian enemies. 
Miss Labin is determined not only to 
expose the myths of modern totali- 
tarianism, but to demonstrate why 
democracy is both a more desirable 
and a more enduring form of politi- 
cal organization. 

A pedant would find much in this 
book to quarrel with: Sweeping gen- 
eralizations are based on skimpy 
facts, complex problems such as na- 
tionalism and the meaning of Nation 
as a concept are reduced to a few 
arbitrary paragraphs, foreign sources 
are misspelled, and statistics are jug- 
gled in a somewhat feminine man- 
ner. But all that is not really impor- 
tant. For The Secret of Democracy is 
not a text-book in politics—it is 
rather an act of faith and an effective 
political tract, written with consum- 
mate skill and commendable erudi- 
tion. It sets out to challenge one of 
the major sources of totalitarian ap- 
peal—its alleged operational superi- 
ority over the democratic pattern-— 
and in doing so, it destroys one after 
another some commonly shared 
myths of totalitarian might. 

Miss Labin first tackles the prevail- 
ing notion that democratic systems 
are both stagnant and corrupt as 
compared to the allegedly dynamic 
and spartan totalitarian regimes. She 
shows, by pointing to historical ex- 
perience and by analyzing the exist- 
ing totalitarian elites, that these dicta- 
torial systems inevitably gravitate 
into the direction of institutionalized 
stagnation which decapitates any ef- 
forts at creativity and originality. 
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Indeed, the more dictatorial the re- 
gimes, the less dynamic, revolution- 
ary change there is within the socie- 
ties subjected to their domination. 

The unleashed creativity of the 
revolutionary period, she points out, 
dies quickly when the dictatorship 
harnesses the forces of the revolu- 
tion and develops a vested interest in 
the status quo. Corruption, nepotism 
and the unscrupulous enjoyment of 
status advantage soon follow, and 
one need only to point to Reichsmar- 
shal Goering as a spectacular exam- 
ple of totalitarian cupidity. Similarly, 
she suggests, corruption has become 
widespread among party members in 
the USSR and, indeed, there is ample 
evidence to bear her out. 

Miss Labin contrasts all this with 
the democratic order where political 
competition, as part of the political 
process, acts as a safeguard against 
such degeneration. But she seems un- 
aware of the existence and operation 
of the purge which, initially at least, 
was devised by the Soviet leaders as 
a safeguard against such corruption. 
That later purges became instruments 
of power struggle is well known, but 
to this day they also serve as surgical 
knives to cleanse the totalitarian par- 
ty of the inefficient, lazy, or exces- 
sively corrupt. 

Her chapter on “Do transcendent 
causes justify the sacrifice of free- 
dom?” ought to be recommended 
reading for all Asian intellectuals 
who speak so readily of temporary 
sacrifices, including that of individual 
freedoms, for the sake of effecting 
rapidly the type of reforms they feel 
will assure them both political power 
and industrial might. Those who feel 


that freedom is a mere mechanism 
which can be manipulated in re- 
sponse to existential needs might re- 
flect on her warning that: 

“Of all the aberrations for which 
historicists are responsible, perhaps 
the most fatal is the belief that prog- 
ress lies not in the quest of spiritual 
values but rather in the stockpiling 
of achievements. According to this 
idea, progress is a kind of store 
where finished products pile up—a 
store that can be closed for a century 
or two until future generations are 
better able to make purchases from 
it. But when the doors are reopened, 
it will be seen that the goods have 
all rotted. 

“In fact, when dictators bolt the 
doors, it is with the intention of 
never opening them again.” 

Freedom, she points out, demands 
a thinking and participating citizenry 
and it is based on “rational self- 
determination of society” which 
must grow and mature with that 
society. 

Miss Labin reveals herself to be a 
good liberal by impartially subject- 
ing to critical analysis both the 
Marxist and the reactionary conser- 
vative attacks on democracy. With 
compelling logic, she demonstrates 
the fallacies and the hypocrisies of 
the thinking of these extreme lunatic 
fringes, while once again reminding 
us that, in the final analysis, the dif- 
ference between Right and Left totali- 
tarianisms is one of color and verbi- 
age but not of practice. 

She is, however; on much weaker 
ground when she abandons the ring 
in which she deals so effectively with 
her totalitarian opponents and pro- 
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ceeds to search for the causes that 
have produced them. Her argument 
ceases to be a brilliant and refresh- 
ing “unmasking” (to borrow a favor- 
ite Soviet term) of the international 
gangsters of our age and becomes a 
rather inadequate effort at scholarly 
search for the causes of the modern 
outbreak of totalitarianism. This task 
has been commendably. even though 


controversially, shouldered by a 
number of scholars in recent years, 
and reference to their work would 
have substantially contributed to the 
weight of that chapter. This criticism, 
however, cannot possibly detract 
from the main merit of Miss Labin’s 
book—its sincere and powerful mes- 
sage of the inherent vitality of free- 
dom. 


Let us hope she is right in conclud. 
ing: “The dictator still 
about, but as between him and our. 
selves, he is the more worried: In the 
shadow of the arches erected for his 
own triumph, under the waves of the 


swaggers 


crowds bowing before his image, at 
the bottom of the obedient ballot 
boxes, the eye of democracy rests 
upon Cain.” 





England 


The Office of Prime Minister. 
By Byrum E. Carter. 
Princeton. 362 pp. $5.00. 


OF THE writing of books on the 
Presidency there is no apparent end. 
and the nature of the office seems 
certain to be one of the major issues 
of the coming campaign. In most of 
these books it is compared. at least 
en passant, with the Prime Minister- 
ship in Britain. Yet the latter office 
has received no such full-length treat- 
ment. and it has been left to an 
American scholar—Professor Byrum 
E. Carter of the University of Indi- 
ana—to provide it. 
briefly 


the development of the office over 


Professor Carter reviews 
two centuries. then discusses how a 
Prime Minister is selected and ana- 
lvzes his relations with his party. his 
Cabinet. Parliament. and the public. 
A special chapter is devoted to the 
conduct of foreign affairs and of war. 
which in Britain as in America has 
drastically transformed the status of 
the head of government. giving him 


ereatly increased power to cope with 
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s Unerowned Monarchs 


Reviewed by David C. Williams 


an increasingly dangerous world. 

The Royal Family relieves the 
Prime Minister of a heavy burden of 
the Presidency—its ceremonial du- 
ties. The growth of party discipline 
has made his role as leader of his 
party much less onerous, and has 
actually made him largely indepen- 
dent of Parliament. Lloyd George de- 
clared in 1931 that “Parliament has 
really no control over the Executive: 
it is a pure fiction,” and this remains 
true except upon extraordinary occa- 
sions. (This fiction, by the way, tends 
to be maintained by the reporting in 
the press of “votes of confidence.” 
which, wholly 
hardly rank as news.) 

It is in his relations with his Cabi- 


being predictable. 


net that the Prime Minister may be 
distinguished from a dictator sub- 
ject to periodic plebiscites. The 
Prime Minister largely controls the 
avenues of promotion, and it is his 


painful duty from time to time to 
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dismiss men, sometimes of great 
prominence, who have outlived their 
usefulness. Yet there are always a 
small number of Cabinet members 
whom he cannot dismiss—and who, 
at least in the Conservative party, 
have on occasion dismissed him. (It 
remains to be seen whether this can 
be done in the Labor party—efforts 
were made to dismiss Attlee. but 
without success. ) 

The problem of disability or death 
in office, which looms so large on the 
current American scene, causes no 
concern in Britain; one or more of 
the Prime Minister’s colleagues. 
thoroughly tested in high responsi- 
bility and privy to all the business of 
state. are always at hand to take 
over. On the other hand, the Prime 
Minister does not have the advantage 
of a weekly press conference to mold 
public opinion, and is further handi- 
capped by the tradition, ignored 
upon occasion, that the important 
decisions must be first announced in 
the House of Commons. 

Yet the careful reader of Profes- 
sor Carter’s book cannot help be 
impressed by the way in which, in 
Britain as here, power has become 
increasingly concentrated, The task 
of modern democracy is less to limit 
that power (it cannot, in the nature 
of things, be limited) than to choose 
whose 


wisely the individual into 


hands it is placed. 
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The Achievement of Colette 


The Ripening Seed. 
By Colette. 


Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 186 pp. $3.00. 


THERE is still debate among U.S. 
critics of contemporary European 
fiction as to the position of Colette. 
Her achievement, spanning two gen- 
erations. is sometimes loosely dis- 
missed as “feminine fiction.” The 
small books that began to shape from 
her pen. as early as the Claudine se- 
ries in 1900, made no strident bid for 
recognition. Yet with her intensely- 
lived years a growing power and per- 
ception so informed each successive 
work that, in her own country at 
least, Colette reached the stature of 
master. 

This author, sharply aware of the 
interplay of generations, of the sexes. 
of social pretense and inner motiva- 
tion. brushed away in her time the 
priggishness theretofore associated 
with the work of French women 
writers (always excepting George 
Sand). She wrote with the authority. 
skeletal simplicity and range of ex- 
perience of the best of her male con- 
temporaries. Without her the Fran- 
coise Mallets, Célia Bertins, Fran- 
coise Sagans of today would be trail- 
blazing the hard wavy. 

But. critics object. Colette’s books 
—unlike those of the majority of her 
inheritors—are in themselves so brief 
as almost to elude the category of 
novel. Too 
spareness has, it seems to me, been 
mistaken for indifference to design. 


often this conscious 


and this at once exquisite and pow- 
erful talent has been pigeon-holed as 
a short-story writer, with something 
a little deprecating implicit in the 
phrase. 

Why was it that Colette felt she 
could best tell a story in the shortest 
Possible way? Part of it may have 
been years of training in journalism, 
where space counts and impact must 
be central, not peripheral as in, say, 
the longer social novels of Thomas 
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Reviewed by Frances Keene 
Editorial staff, 


Mann or Virginia Woolf. Part of it 
is certainly that she always chose a 
subject whose limits could be strictly 
defined, a single relationship (as in 
Cheri and The Last of Cheri), or a 
single experience (as in Philippe’s 
coming-of-age in The Ripening 
Seed), a single emotion even (as in 
La Vagabonde where Renée’s thirst 
for freedom overrides every pull, 
more particularly that of love). The 
reason for this was, undoubtedly, a 
critical awareness of her own forte 
and of its limitations: Colette did not 
belong to the stream-of-consciousness 
school: she knew with firm artistic 
insight that, by setting her own emo- 
tional range to work within a viable. 
a socially recognizable framework, 
she could give depth and subtlety to 
the commonest experiences. Hers was 
carefully constructed writing, eco- 
nomical dialogue, and at its roots lay 
sound self-knowledge rather than ac- 
cidental choice. 

In her novels, Colette reduced the 
number of casual conflicts so char- 
acteristic of daily life in order that 
the central conflict might, in each 
work, reach to the heights of life in 
literature. For instance, in the pres- 
ent book there are a number of sec- 
ondary characters; yet after the 
reader has been introduced to them, 
they are called Shades—for this is 
the way they impinge, or fail to 
impinge, on the young protagonist 
whose horizon includes only himself, 
his playmate and the woman through 
whom he wins his manhood. By such 
devices of dramatic simplification, 
Colette greatly intensified the grap- 
pling central struggle of her stories. 

In The Ripening Seed, Philippe 
and Vinca are in that febrile period 
which Spender calls “the edge of 
your barbarous childhood.” After 
years of shared vacations, the 16- 


N. Y. “Times Magazine” 


year-old boy and his 15-year-old 
comrade watch the slow transforma- 
tion and maturation of their love for 
each other as it is affected by 
Philippe’s first sexual experience. 
The “gift that a beautiful, authorita- 
tive female demon had bestowed upon 
him... his newly acquired capacity 
for feeling, for suffering at unex- 
pected moments, his heightened per- 
ception . . . his appreciation for the 
rise and fall of a speaking voice” all 
put Vinca at a temporary disadvan- 
tage. Yet it is to her that Philippe 
turns when “the fair 
thrown across the path” of the young 
boy has departed. Nor, given his ex- 
treme, totally self-absorbed immatur- 


missionary 


itv. has it yet occurred to him “that 
it might be possible to perfect the 
give-and-take of an act of pleasure so 
clumsily performed.” As yet all 
Philippe can do is take. 

Vinca’s healthy, concrete devotion 
will win through and, though the tale 
breaks at summer’s end, the reader is 
left with a sense of gratitude that, for 
Vinca as well as for Philippe, the 
boy was brought by sapient tender- 
ness to an acceptance of his own 
virility. 

In this simple parable, Colette has 
everywhere infused an atmosphere of 
sea and sky. So much of her work 
couples this artistic polarization of 
inner and outer landscape, as when 
she writes: “Treacherous _ place. 
where a woman’s hand or mouth had, 
at will, the power of loosing destruc- 
tion on a quiet world, a catastrophe 
glorified—as are the heavens when 
spanned by a bridge of light after 
thunder. . . .” 

And though nowhere is Camille’s 
nostalgia at the inevitable end of her 
vacation liaison explicit, it is com- 
pletely communicated in the follow- 
ing: “She wandered aimlessly toward 
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the open bay-window. Through it en- 
tered the smell of the small blue mus- 
sels, left stranded high and dry at 
the base of the rocks during the past 
four hours, and with it the thick 
heavy scent, reminiscent of elder- 
bloom, that rose from the privet 
hedge in the last stage of flowering.” 

Then there are the wily phrases 
born of Colette’s constant probing 
curiosity about the human heart. 





Philippe, after his first encounter 
with physical love, seeks that sleep 
“which follows close upon major 
disasters and all great happiness.” 
Soon he is trying to reestablish his 
“before” relations with Vinca for he 
only dimly perceives as yet that, 
having been opened to love by 
Camille, he is unable to retreat on 
any level. This delicate balance be- 
tween lost childhood and increasingly 





well-met maturity is, of course, the 
crux of the book. “There were stil] 
times when he and Vinca could for. 
get their love, despite the force that 
daily increased its tentacle hold and 
slowly but surely sapped their mutual 
trust and gentleness.” Thus the great 
duel—central to so much of Colette’s 
work and making it as dateless as the 
experience it describes—the duel for 
emotional survival begins. 





Lincoln in the Nursery 


Lincoln’s Sons. 
By Ruth Painter Randall. 
Little, Brown. 373 pp. $5.00. 


DurinG Lincoln’s residence in the 
White House, certain elegant Boston 
ladies paid a visit to the East Room. 
They heard commotion and a shout, 
“Get out of the way there!” as a 
team of goats hitched to a chair gal- 
loped past their hoopskirts. Tad 
Lincoln was riding again. 

Tad was about nine at the time 
and still mourned the death of his 
brother Willie. three years his senior. 
The youngest of the Lincolns now 
slept with his sorrowing father and 
tried to soothe his ever unstable 
mother in her outbursts of grief. But, 
once more the holy terror. he was 
back at the outrageous pranks and 
noisy mischief that he had enjoyed 
with Willie. He burst in on Cabinet 
meetings, important in those inflamed 
war years, to demand or wheedle 
favors from his indulgent father. 
With his do-it-yourself kit he ham- 
mered away at the White House and 
sawed up the furniture. He dismissed 
the guard. armed the servants and 
ordered them to stand watch through 
the night. 

Unlike Willie, most gifted of the 
Lincoln children, the spoiled Tad had 
no taste for school. But his sunny 
disposition won friends everywhere 
and he was his father’s son in depth 
of compassion. Too, he was a major 
solace to that father, superhumanly 
burdened with the war ordeal. sor- 
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rowing at the loss of Willie and dis- 
traught over the irrational grief of 
his wife. The lovable little chap was 
to accompany his mother on her trav- 
els, study in Europe and die at 18 
of tuberculosis. 

Robert, eldest and last of the four 
Lincoln sons—the second boy died 
at the age of four—remains some- 
thing of a pathetic enigma. With- 
drawn and aloof, he may have en- 
vied the younger lads’ intimacy with 
their parents. Cursed with the super- 
sonic Lincoln nerves, he was pos- 
sibly oversensitive about his in-turned 
eye and the patch on his pants. A bit 
of a prig in his earlier years, he was 
inclined to look down on his father’s 
home-spun ways. When his mother 
refused to let him serve in the Union 
Army, Robert blamed his father for 
supporting her refusal. The father, 
understandably, feared that the un- 
strung woman would go utterly mad. 

In later life, Robert was to have 
his mother committed to an institu- 
tion for over a year. It was an ago- 
nizing duty and, on Mrs. Randall’s 
evidence, a justifiable step, but his 
mother never forgave him. The es- 
trangement was one of many trage- 
dies that darkened the eldest son’s 
long life. He was to become Secre- 
tary of War, Minister to England, 
and President of the Pullman Com- 
pany, but his only son died at 16 and 





Reviewed by Ann F. Wolfe 


Contributor, N.Y. “Times Book 
Review,” “Saturday Review” 


one of his two daughters eloped and 
later divorced her husband. 

Robert’s natural reserve was con- 
stantly mistaken for snobbishness. 
Increasingly appreciative of his fath- 
er’s greatness, he strove to protect 
the privacy of his parents’ memory. 
He burned their love letters and, ap- 
prehensive of further calumnies 
against them, withheld documents 
from scholars. Spiritually, this kind- 
ly and conventional man was the 
child of his age and not of his 
father. 

His father, despite the author's 
overprotective approach, has seldom 
appeared a more appealing figure 
than in this lively, anecdotal chroni- 
cle of family life. Mrs. Randall, 
authoritative biographer of Mary 
Lincoln, has given us a_next-door- 
neighbor’s view of the Lincolns. We 
see baby-sitter Lincoln, the lanky. 
high-hatted Springfield lawyer. pull- 
ing Willie and Tad in their little 
wagon and depositing the imps 0” 
his office floor. We watch the care- 
worn President hovering over his dis 
tracted wife or carrying the sleepy 
Tad to bed and gently tucking him 
in. 

All this, we realize, is but a micro 
cosm of Lincoln’s fatherly concer 
for his country and his fellow men. 
This man was ahead of his age and 
the child of the ages, 
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KATSENELSON LIBRARY 


During the past year, I have been working 
on a project designed to establish an extensive 
and thorough section on Soviet Russia, Com- 
munism and related subjects at the Berl 
Katsenelson Institute Library in Kfar Saba, 
Israel. Our aim is to facilitate studies and 
research in this field and at the same time 
provide a basis for conducting educational 
work—courses, publications, translations into 
Hebrew—which, guided by the ideals of social 
democracy, will counter Communist and pro- 
Communist indoctrination and propaganda in 
Israel, expecially among the youth. 

Many important books, pamphlets, periodicals 
and newspapers dealing with the above, how- 
ever, are already out of print and impossible 
to get. Due to our present financial condition, 
even our ability to purchase available ma- 
terial is extremely limited. We would there- 
fore be most grateful if readers of THE NEW 
LeaDER who are in possession of such ma- 
terial, in any language, would aid us in our 
tak by donating it to the library. Indeed, 
any other help that they might want to extend 
to this project would also be deeply appre- 
ciated, 

Books may be forwarded to our U. S. rep- 
resentative, Mr. Pinkhas Rimon, Room 1302, 
45 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 

New York City YAAKOV SHARETT 


ROSENBERG-SOBELL CASE 


I want to compliment you on the special 
supplement, “A New Look at the Rosenberg- 
Sobell Case,” which accompanied the July 2 
issue. It should be given wide distribution to 
offset some of the unfortunate propaganda 
that has been spread throughout the world on 
this subject. 


Bethesda, Md. IrvinG FERMAN 


HOWARD FAST 


Eugene Lyons’s “Open Letter to Howard 
Fast” [NL, July 9] was a valuable and com- 
Passionate contribution to the current dis- 
cussion of Communist disillusionment in the 
wake of the Khrushchev speech. 

One wonders whether Mr. Fast will give 
concrete evidence of his new-found sanity by 
Tenouncing his Stalin Prize. Surely, if he 
means what he says, he cannot tolerate still 
having his name linked with, in his own words, 
the “barbarian and paranoid blood-lust” of 
Stalinism, 

As gratifying as it is to find Mr. Fast sudden- 
ly discovering what has been obvious to mil- 
lions for years, a few reservations about his 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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TAY m-g-m presents a most important motion picture 
u adventure on the road to Damascus are in 
p ‘ order. He did not, like finer minds and cleaner 
somebody _ there likes me souls—Koestler, Silone, Wright, Lyons, Cham- 
. bers, etc.—fight his way through to common 
4 decency on his own. He was blind as long as 
Moscow told him to close his eyes: he mag 
them only on orders frem Moscow—and, t 
judge from his own words, only as wide as 











H Moscow required. And he opened them in the 

Paul Pier Daily Worker, an absurdity as obscene as a 

Newman Angeli ‘ hangman renouncing capital punishment while 
keeping his post on the gallows. 

Larchmont, N. Y. RicHAarD HANSER 


and Sal Mineo 


‘NEW REPUBLIC’ 
’ B'WAY at From reading Sol Stein’s letter in the July 2 
Loew S CooL STATE 45th ST. Editor c those who missed the 


ae : Dear column, 
L MINEO es i te = New Republic’s recent special issue on “The 
_ Soviet Union Since Stalin” may have gotten 
the erroneous impression that its chief, if not 
sole, feature is an article by Ilya Ehrenburg, 




























at \ Cx the leading Soviet literary propagandist. Ac- 
FLAT : a : 

THEATER PARTIES : | FOX ar aes caso tually, this is not the case. The issue con- 

All trade unions and fraternal He | | hapa mmiitlie ilataty” ' ‘SAFARI | tains pieces by quite a few distinguished 
organizations are requested when | oa ae Py. waters . ee 

planning theater parties to do so Bu Mature > Janet Leigh authorities, including such me ny familiar to 

or Bg ne a CINEMASCOPE TECHNICOLOR New LeapeR readers, as George Kennan, Tom 
e e 9 eader eatri- n oe . . ° . 

cal Department, 7 East 15th St., plus COCKSHELL HEROES” Whitney, Alexander Dallin, Daniel Schorr, 

N.Y.C. Phone, ALgonquin 5-8844. JOSE FERRER cinemascore Avrahm Yarmolinsky, Walter Z. Laqueur and 

LATE SHOW TONIGHT! } r . . . . . . 
= Zbigniew Brzezinski. It is inaccurate and un- 








fair to leave the misleading impression that 

Ehrenburg has become the New Republic’s 

Soviet expert—particularly since he was clear- 

ly identified as “the Soviet regime’s favored 
MILLIONS USE EX-LAX journalist.” 

y The whole world is today pondering what 

° Messrs. Khrushchev, Togliatti, Nenni et al. 

For Ge ntle Gi n c have to say. It seems to me both journalistically 

proper and politically astute for the New 

Republic’s editor to elicit comments on. this 

Th e and related questions from an Ehrenburg, or, 

oroug e pe for that matter, from a Howard Fast. 
The Communists and their apologists are 
squirming today. Despite their glibness, some 





> 
“ eoage feermeimetsa ee eee eetting of them may find it difficult to carry off the 
intellectual, moral and rhetorical contortions 
Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate! It works that would necessarily be involved in replying 
easily, smoothly...thoroughly. Ex-Lax is to questions and challenges put by us. This is 
America’s largest selling laxative—the favorite of a time for increasing and more subtle chal- 
old and young. lenges to Communists and fellow-travelers; and, 


in the cases of some of them who may be 
ready as a result of their recent traumas to 
leave the movement, for charitable and humane 
endeavors to help them bridge the chasm. In- 


When Nature “forgets”. ots remember deed, Eugene Lyons’s “Open Letter to Howard 
Fast” [NL, July 9] exemplifies a more useful 


- anti-Communist posture than Mr. Stein’s. Let 
us not forget that our purpose is, as THE New 


LEADER put it in its heading over Stein’s letter, 
THE CHOCOLATE D LAXATIVE “Fighting Communism”—and not conducting 


guerilla warfare against the New Republic. 
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Today, the Soviet line of attack is most 
insidious and potentially attractive. It is there- 
fore especially important to keep the lines of 
communication between liberal and conserva- 
tive anti-Communists clear for mutual under- 
standing and respect, and for a skillful joint 
effort against Communist imperialism. 

New York City Mosu_E DEcTER 


COMMUNIST CHINA 


I should like to take issue with a point 
raised by George F. Kennan in his article, 
“The Future of Soviet Communism” [NL, 
June 18]. He says, “I have never shared .. . 
in the savage enthusiasm many Americans 
have worked up over the cause of keeping 
the Chinese Communists out of the United 
Nations. . . . I have never understood why 
membership in the United Nations should be 
regarded as a privilege and a reward for good 
conduct.” 

I believe that opposition to admitting Com- 
munist China is not savage enthusiasm but 
rather a desire to maintain a world organization 
that stresses human rights. So far, Communist 
China has shown nothing but contempt for 
these rights. Granted that membership in the 
United Nations may not be a privilege and a 
reward for good conduct, shouldn’t there be 
some sort of standard such as, for example, a 
proper respect for human dignity? Yet Kennan 
would have us abstain from voting on the 
Chinese question and thus turn our backs on 
the vital moral issues at stake. 

As though aware of this, he adds, “I feel 
that the present Chinese leaders have given 
to this country the deepest and most un- 
justified sort of offense, which they should 
not be permitted to forget at any early date.” 

But surely abstaining on the question of 
admitting the Chinese Communists would be 
interpreted by them as permission to forget 
all their past offenses. And what kind of a 
world organization would the United Nations 
become if a substantial part of it were to 
consist of regimes that think only in terms 
of brute force, lies and deceit? 

Monterrey, Mexico Freperick E. LoweLL 


KUDOS 


I want to thank you for Henry M. Christ- 
man’s article “Church, Politicians Back L. I. 
Strikers” [NL, May 21]. We sincerely ap- 
Preciate the intelligent manner in which you 
covered the activities of the diocese of Long 
Island. The Bishop also asked me to express 
his appreciation. 

Brooklyn A. Epwarp SAUNDERS 
Archdeacon of Brooklyn 


July 23, 1956 
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